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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


Witek, A., 

Concert-master. 
Noack, S. 

Strube, G. 
Eichheim, H. 

Barleben, K. 
Fiumara, P. 

Tiacher-Zeitz, H. 
Goldstein, S. 


Thirtieth Season, 1910-1911 


MAX FIEDLER, 

, Conductor 


Violins. 

Roth, 0. Hoffmann, J. 

Kuntz, D. Krafft, F. W. 

Theodorowicz, J. 
Mahn, F. 

Rissland, K. 

Bak, A. 

Ribarsch, A. 
Mullaly, J. 

Traupe, W. 
Goldstein, H. 

Akeroyd, J. 

Currier, F. 

Fiedler, B. 

Marble, E. 

Berger, H. 
Eichler, J. 

Werner, H. 

Kurth, R. 

Fabrizio, C. 
Grunberg, M. 



Ferir, E. Heindl, H. 

Gietzen, A. Hoyer, H. 


Violas. 

Rennert, B* Kolster, A. VanWynbergen, C. 

Kluge, M. Forster, E. Kautzenbach, W. 


Schroeder, A. 
Warnke, H. 


Violoncellos. 
Keller, J. Barth, C. 

Nagel, R. Nast, L. 


Belinski, M. Warnke, J. 

Hadley, A. Smalley, R. 


Basses. 


Kunze, M. 

Agnesy, K. 

Seydel, T. 

Ludwig, 0. 

Gerhardt, G. 

Jaeger, A. 

Huber, E. 

Schurig, R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre, A. 

Longy, G. 

Grisez, G. 

Sadony, P. 

Brooke, A. 

Lenom, C. 

Mimart, P. 

Mueller, E. 

Battles, A. 

Sautet, A 

Vannini, A. 

Regestein, E. 


Fox, P. 


English Horn. Bass Clarinet. Contra-Bassoons. 



Mueller, F. 

Stumpf, K. 

Helleberg, 
Mosbach,. 

1 

Horns. 

Horns, 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Tuba. 

Hess, M. 
Lorbeer, H. 
Hain, F. 

Phair, J. 

Wendler, G. 
Gebhardt, W. 
Hackebarth, A. 
Schumann, C. 

Kloepfel, L. 
Mann, J. 

Heim, G. 

Merrill, C. 

Hampe, C. 

Mausebach, A- 
Kenfield, L. 

Lorenz, 0. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 


Percussion. 



Schuecker, H. Neumann, S. Rettberg, A. Senia, T. 

Kandler, F. Zahn, F. Burkhardt, H. 


Organ. 
Marshall, J. P, 


Librarian, 
Sauerquell, J. 
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Perfection in Piano Making 


Quarter Grand Style V, in figured Makogany, 
price $ 650 


THE 


It is kut five feet long and m Tonal Proportions 
a Masterpiece of piano kuilding. 

It is Ckickenng & Sons most recent triumpk, 

tke exponent of EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS 

experience in artistic piano building, and tke keir 
to all tke qualities tkat tke name of its makers 
implies. 

CHICKERING & SONS 

Established 1823 

791 TREMONT STREET. Corner Northampton Street, near Mass. Ave. 
BOSTON 






THIRTIETH SEASON > NINETEEN HUNDRED TEN AND ELEVEN 


Stamttirtlf JfeljearMl mb (Slmmt 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 31, at 2.30 o'clock 

SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL I, at 8 o'clock 


PROGRAMME 


Enesco ....... Suite for Orchestra, Op. g 

I. ( Pr61ude a l’unisson. First time in Boston 

II. ( Menuet lent. 

III. Intercede. 

IV. Final. 


Tschaikowsky .... Concerto in D major, for Violin, Op. 35 

I. Allegro moderato. 

II. Canzonetta: Andante. 

III. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 


Schumann . 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Symphony in D minor, No. 4, Op. 


Ziemlich langsam; Lebhaft. 
Romanze: Ziemlich langsam. 
Scherzo: Lebhaft; Trio. 
Langsam; Lebhaft. 


I 


Without pause. 


120 


SOLOIST: 

Miss KATHLEEN PARLOW 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes before the symphony ' 


The doors of the hall will be closed during the performance of 
each number on the programme. Those who wish to leave before 
the end bf the concert are requested to do so in an interval be¬ 
tween the numbers. 


City of Boston. Revised Regulation of August S, 1898.—Chapter 3, relating to the 
covering of the head In places of public amusement. 

JIow any person to wear upon the head a covering 
in such place of any person seated in any seat therein 
head covering without projection, which does not 

Attest: J. M. GALVIN, City Clerk. 


Every licensee shall not, in his place of amusement, a 
which obstructs the view of the exhibition or performance 
provided for spectators, it being understood that a low 
obstruct such view, may be worn. 
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550-552 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Shreve, Crump & Low Company. 

Diamonds . Gems. 


A splendid showing of Diamond Jewelry. 

Solid Gold Goods for the Library, Table, and personal use. 


Watches. Exquisite Chatelaine Watches. 

Old Sterling Silver. 

A magnificent showing of ornamental Fancy Goods. A 
room filled with the superb Tiffany Glass . Rare Old 
Tapestries, Antiques, and Furniture. Finest Stationery. 


147 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Suite for Orchestra, Op. 9 ... . Georges Enesco (Enescou) 

(Born at Cordaremi, Roumania, August 7, 1881; now living in Paris.) 

The first performance of this suite, dedicated to Camille Saint- 
Saens, in the United States was by the Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
York, January 3, 1911. 

The suite is in four movements:— 

I. Prelude a l’unisson. Mod6rement, C major, 3-4. This prelude 
is for strings with kettledrum tuned in G, and the strings are employed 
almost always in unison. The prelude leads into the second move¬ 
ment. 

II. Menuet lent. Mouvement du precedent, C major, 3-4. The slow 
minuet is scored for two flutes, oboe, English horn, two clarinets, two 
bassoons, two horns, kettledrums, solo violin, solo violoncello, and the 
usual strings. The chief theme is first announced by the solo instru¬ 
ments. 

III. Intermede. Gravement, A major, 2-4. This movement ife 
scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, 
harp, and the usual strings. 

IV. Final. Vif, C minor (C major), 6-8 (3-4). It is scored for piccolo, 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, kettledrums, cymbals, and the usual strings. 

The music cannot be characterized as ultra-modern, and the struct¬ 
ure of the movements requires no analysis. 

Enesco’s father was a farmer. The boy at the age of three asked 
him to bring him a fiddle from the town where he sold his produce. 
The father brought him one, but it had only three strings, and the boy 
was disgusted: “I wanted a fiddle, not a plaything.” A real violin 
was obtained, and Georges soon played the tunes he heard at village 
weddings, and made up tunes of his own. A wandering musician. 


New Song Cycles for Solo and Quartet of Voices 


THREE OLD ENGLISH LYRICS*' 


By Amy Woodforde-Finden. Two 

keys.$1.50 net 


By F. Keel 


$1.00 ne t 


1.50^net By E. Torrace 




1.00 net 


PETER PAN" 

By Joan Trevalsa 




. 1.00 


— j * 1 J • wuiiams 

and Arthur Somervell . each part 75c. rfet 


AMY WOODFORDE-FINDEN’S Latest Song Cycle 


“GOLDEN HOURS” . .. . . Price $1.00 net 

BOOSEY & COMPANY, 9 East Seventeenth Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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staying in the village, taught him his notes, and Georges began to 
compose before he had seen any treatise on harmony. Another musi¬ 
cian persuaded the father to take the boy to Vienna. Joseph Hellmes- 
berger the elder, was then at the head of the Vienna Conservatory 
and conductor at the Royal Opera House. He was at first unwilling 
to admit the seven-year-old boy: “The Conservatory is not a cradle. 
But the father pleaded earnestly. Hellmesberger heard the boy, 
admitted him to the Conservatory, and took him into his own family 
where he lived for four years. Georges took the first prizes for violin 
and harmony when he was eleven. 

The father was wise. He did not exploit the boy as a prodigy, but 
took him to Paris. The class of Massenet, who took a great interest 
in Georges, was then conducted by Gabriel Faure. Georges studied 
the violin with Martin Marsick. In 1897 Enescou, as he was then 
known, took a second accessit for fugue and counterpoint. In 1899 
he won a first prize for violin playing. 

In 1897 (June 11) a concert of his works was given in Pans by Miss 
Eva Rolland, violinist, assisted by several. The programme included a 
sonata for violin and pianoforte; Suite dans le Style ancien for piano¬ 
forte ; songs* 1 ‘ Le Saphir ’’ and ‘‘ Les deux differentes manieres d’aimer ; 
Nocturne and Saltarello for violoncello; quintet for pianoforte and 
strings. This quintet showed the influence of Brahms. 

Edouard Colonne heard the violin sonata played at the house of the 
Princess Bibesco, who had befriended the boy praised by Faur£, Mas¬ 
senet, and Saint-Saens. He asked if Enesco had not composed an 
orchestral work. He was shown the “Poeme Roumain,” which he pro- 


EASTER SONGS NEW VIOLIN MUSIC 


RECENTLY ISSUED 
J. C. BARTLETT 

Low at Thy feet (3 keys) • ‘ 

With Violin Obligato .... 

A. U. BRANDER 

Why seek ye the living? (2 keys) . 

BRUNO HUHN 

Christ is risen! (2 keys) 

EDGAR PETTMAN 

When I survey the wondrous Cross 
(2 keys) .. 


STANDARD EASTER SONGS 

W. BERWALD 

As it began to dawn (2 keys) . . . $0.i 

J. H. BREWER 


CHARLES DENNEE 

Easter Song (2 keys) .... 

E. W. HANSCOM 

■ The day of resurrection (Sop. or Ten.) 
With Violin Obligato .... 


JUST ISSUED 
JOHN W. METCALF 


CARL BOHM 

Op. 366. From Many Lands. 6 Com¬ 
positions for Violin and Pianoforte 
CRnhmidt,’s F.dueational Series No. 


ARTHUR FOOTE 

Op. 69. Ballade in F minor 

RUDOLF FR1ML 

Op. 35. No. 4. A Little Story 


.50 


No. 5. Danse bohfemienne . 

G, A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 

Twilight.50 

HANS H. RUHL 

Adagio pathetique.50 

IN THE PRESS 
GENA BRANSCOMBE 

Op. 21. No. 1. An Old Love Tale $0.50 


(Played by Kathleen Parlow) 
No. 2. At the Fair . 
No. 3. A Memory . 


.50 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 

120 BOYLSTON STREET (take elevator) 

AND FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS 
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duced at a Ch&telet concert, February 6, 1898. Enesco became at once 
known to the public. He was soon heard as a violinist, and as a vir¬ 
tuoso he has gained an enviable reputation through Europe. He is 
court violinist to the Queen of Roumania. 

Among his chief works are: — , ' > 

“Po£me Roumain,” Op. x. 

Sonata for violin and pianoforte, Op. 2. 

Sonata for violin and pianoforte, Op. 6. 

Pastorale Fantaisie for orchestra (Ch&telet concert, February ro 
1899). J 

Symphonie for two flutes, oboe, English horn, two clarinets, two 
horns, two bassoons. 

Symphony for orchestra (Ch&telet concert, January 21, 1906). 

Symphonie concertante for violoncello and orchestra (Lamoureux 
concert, March, 1909, J. Salmon violoncellist). 


These compositions by Enesco have been played in Boston:— 
“Po£me Roumain.” Orchestral Club, January 7, 1902, Mr Lonsrv 
conductor. 67 

Symphonie for wind instruments. Longy Club, February 8, 1909. 
Sonata in F minor for violin and pianoforte, Op. 6. Mr. and Mrs. 
David Mannes, December 13, 1910. 

Enesco’s symphony for orchestra was performed in New York by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in February, 1911. 


BEING SURE 


IS A GREAT COMFORT, — sure that you are going 
to get all you pay for and a little more,— when you 
enter a shop. We see to it that the choicest and most 
delicious things are used in our ices, dr ink s and candies. 
We make a determined effort to secure the fresh and pure 
for you,— not the second best and “just as good.” Take 
a five minutes recess from the rigors of shopping and try 
one of our ices or carefully blended sodas and see why 
they taste so good. 



416 WASHINGTON STREET, NEAR SUMMER 

SUPERFINE ICES, DRINKS AND BONBONS 
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Miss Kathleen Parlow, violinist, was born at Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, in 1890. Her mother, born in New Brunswick, played the 
violin. Miss Parlow’s parents moved to California when she was five 
years old. She studied in San Francisco with Mr. Conrad of that 
city for five years and for a similar period with Henry Holmes. Her 
first performance in public in San Francisco was at the age of six years. 

In 1905 Miss Parlow went to London, and gave a recital on March 
23, 1905. On November 1, 1905, she played with the London Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, and in that year she was commanded to play before 
the queen. Feeling the need of further study, Miss Parlow took les¬ 
sons of Leopold Auer for eighteen months. In the course of this period 
she played in public at Helsingfors and Riga. In July, 1907, she was 
chosen to play at the Russian concert conducted by Glazounoff at the 
International Musical Festival held at Ostend. In November, 1907, 
she began an extensive tour of Northern Europe. She has since that 
year led the life of a virtuoso. 

Her first appearance in the United States since 1905 was on December 
1, 1910, with the Russian Symphony Society, when she played Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto. 


Concerto in D major, for Violin, Op. 35. Peter Tschaikowsky 

(Born at Votkinsk in the government of Viatka, Russia, May 7, 1840; 
died at St. Petersburg, November 6, 1893.) 

Tschaikowsky spent the winter and early spring of 1877-78 in cities 
of Italy and Switzerland. March, 1878, was passed at Clarens. On 
the 27th of that-month he wrote Mrs. von Meek that the weather had 
been unfavorable for walking, and that therefore he had spent much 


BETWEEN SEASONS 

There is danger of catching cold at this time of year, when a 
heavy outside garment is too warm and a light coat not warm 
enough. Our medium weight Wind and Waterproof Coats just 
fill the gap between Winter and Spring. Warmth without 
weight — Protection without discomfort. 

IF IT’S WATERPROOF—WE HAVE IT 

ENTERPRISE 

RUBBER CO. 

110 Federal Street m“.u. p s 347 Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM E. BARKER, President ami Treasurer 
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tim^ in hearing and playing music at home. “To-day I played the 
whole time with Kotek.* I have not heard or played any good music 
for so long that I thus busy myself with extraordinary gusto. Do 
you know the French composer Halo's ‘Spanish Symphony’? This 
piece has been produced by the now very modern violinist Sarasate.” 
He praised Halo’s work for its “freshness, piquant rhythms, beauti¬ 
fully harmonized melodies,” and added: “Like Uo Delibes and Bizet 
he shuns studiously all routine commonplaces, seeks new forms with¬ 
out wishing to appear profound, and, unlike the Germans, cares more 
for musical beauty than for mere respect for the old traditions.” Two 
days after Tschaikowsky wrote to Mrs. von Meek that he was at that 
moment working on a pianoforte sonata, a violin concerto, and some 
smaller pieces. He wrote on April 12 that the sonata and the con¬ 
certo interested him exceedingly. “For the first time in my life I 
have begun to work on a new piece without having finished the pre¬ 
ceding one. Until now I have always followed the rule not to begin a 
new piece before the old one was completed; but now I could not 
withstand the temptation to sketch the concerto, and I was so delighted 
with the work that I put the sonata aside; yet now and then I go back 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 SURPLUS 5 PROFITS S6.000.000 TOTAL ASSETS 377,000 000 

FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK of BOSTON 

70 FEDERAL STREET 


THIS BANK IS ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE AS A 
DEPOSITORY FOR THE FUNDS OF TRUSTEES 
AND INDIVIDUALS, OWING TO ITS AMPLE 
CAPITAL AND ITS CONSERVATIVE POLICY 

SAFE DEPOSrr VAULTS - INTEREST ALLOWED — TRAVELERS' CHEQUES 
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511 WASHINGTON ST. 
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to it.” He wrote to the publisher Jurgenson on April 20: “The violin 
concerto is hurrying towards its end. I fell by accident on the idea of 
composing one, but I started the work and was seduced by it, and now 
the sketches are almost completed.” He had other works to send 
to him, so many that he would be obliged to reserve a whole railway 
car, and he already foresaw Jurgenson exclaiming, “Go to the devil!” 
They would not meet before fall, and then they would go together at 
once into a tavern for a friendly drinking set-to. “Strange to say, 
I cannot think of myself in any other way at Moscow than sitting in 
the Kneipe and emptying one bottle after another.” The next day 
he wrote Mrs. von Meek that the concerto was completed. “I shall 
now play it through several times with Kotek, who is still here,.and 
then score it.” He was delayed in this task of instrumentation by 
brooding over gloomy political news, for Tschaikowsky was a true 
patriot, not a chauvinist. He wrote on April 27 that his “political 
fever” had run its course: “The first movement of the concerto is 
now all ready, i.e., copied in a clear hand and played through. I am 
content with it. I am not satisfied with the Andante, and I shall 
either better it radically or write a new one. The finale, unless I am 
mistaken, is as successful as the first movement.” On April 29 he 
wrote Mrs. von Meek: “You will receive my concerto before it is 
published. I shall have a copy of it made, and I’ll send it to you 


Opposite Boston Common 
154 and 155 TREMONT STREET 

FIRST SHOWING OF 

New Spring Merchandise 

P)URING the past three or four days new merchandise has been coming in to the 
E. T. Slattery Company’s store in sufficient quantities to inspire them to 
extend an invitation to the public to come and revel in the exquisite beauty and 
newness exhibited. The merchandise referred to represents many imported articles, 
gowns, suits and costumes, and an equal representation from their best American 
manufacturers. 


Women’s and Misses* Suits 

Newest weaves and fabrics in all the exclusive and fashionable colorings, 
including worsteds, soft faced novelty cloths, mannish fabrics, etc. Prices 

*25.00, *35.00, *45.00, *50.00 to *250.00 
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probably some time next month. I wrote to-day another Andante 
which corresponds better with the other movements, which are very 
complicated. The original Andante will be an independent violin 
piece, and I shall add two other pieces to it, which I have yet to write. 
These three pieces will make one opus.* I consider the concerto now 
as completed, and to-morrow I shall rush at the scoring of it, so that 
I can leave here without having this work any longer before me.” 

Tschaikowsky was home at Brailow in May, and he wrote to Mrs. 
von Meek on June 22: ‘‘Your frank judgment on my violin concerto 
pleased me very much. It would have been very disagreeable to me, 
if you, from any fear of wounding the petty pride of a composer, had 
kept back your opinion. However, I must defend a little the first 
movement of the concerto. Of course, it houses, as does every piece 
that serves virtuoso purposes, much that appeals chiefly to the mind; 
nevertheless, the themes are not painfully evolved: the plan of this 
movement "sprang suddenly in my head, and quickly ran into its mould. 
I shall not give up the hope that in time the piece will give you greater 
pleasure.” 

The concerto, dedicated at first to Leopold Auer, but afterward to 
Adolf Brodsky,—and thereby hangs a tale,—was performed for the first 
time at a Philharmonic concert, Vienna, December 4, 1881. Brodsky 
was the solo violinist. 

The first movement was played in Boston by Mr. Bernhard Listemann 
with pianoforte accompaniment on February n, 1888, but the first 
performance in the United States of the whole work was by Miss Maud 
Powell (now Mrs. Turner) at New York, January 19, 1889. The first 
performance of the concerto in Boston was by Mr. Brodsky at a con- 

•This Andante and two other pieces, composed in May, 1878, at Brailow, were published in 1878 as 
“Souvenir d’un lieu cher,” Op. 42. 
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cert of the Symphony Orchestra of New York, Mr. Walter Damrosch 
conductor, in the Tremont Theatre, January 13, 1893. 

The second and third movements were played in Boston at a concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra by Mr. Timothee Adamowski on 
December 2, 1893; the whole concerto was played at like concerts by 
Mr. Alexandre Petschnikoff on January 27, 1900, by Miss Maud Powell 
on April 13, 1901, by Mr. Karl Barleben, April 1, 1905, by Mr. Alexandre 
Petschnikoff, November 24, 1906, by Mr. Mischa Elman, January 
2, 1909, by Mr. Fritz Kreisler, April 9, 1910. 

The orchestral part of the concerto is scored for two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, 
and strings. 

The first movement, Allegro moderato, D major, 4-4, opens with 
brief preluding in strings and wood-wind, but without any thematic 
connection with what is to follow. There are then hints in the strings 
at the first theme. They are developed in a crescendo, which leads to 
the introduction of the solo violin. After a few preliminary measures 
the solo instrument gives Out the first theme, develops it, and passes 
on to passage-work. It also gives out the second theme (A major), 
develops it, and again passes on to subsidiary passage-work. The free 
fantasia opens with the first theme, f, as an orchestral tutti in A major. 
Instead of elaborate working-out there is ornamental passage-work for 
the solo violin. An unaccompanied cadenza brings in the return of 
the first theme in D major at the beginning of the third part of the 
movement; this third part is in regular relation to the first part. There 
is a long coda. 

The second movement (Canzonetta: Andante, G minor, 3-4) begins 
with a dozen introductory measures in wood-wind and horns after the 
nature of a free instrumental ritornello. The song itself is sung by 
the solo violin. At the close of the first theme, flute and clarinet take 
up the initial phrase in imitation. The violin sings the second theme 
in E-flat major, and, after some flowing passage-work, brings back the 
first theme with clarinet arpeggios. There is more passage-work for 
the solo violin. The strange harmonies of the ritornello are heard 
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again, but are interrupted by the solo violin. There is a short coda, 
which is connected with the Finale. 

The Finale (Allegro vivacissimo, D major, 2-4) is a rondo based on 
two themes of Russian character. The first is introduced in A major 
by the solo violin and afterward tossed about in F-sharp minor by oboe 
and clarinet. There are sudden shiftings of tonality and uncommon 
harmonic progressions. There is a final delirous climax. Tschaikow- 
sky wrote to Mrs. von Meek from Clarens about the time he began work 
on this concerto: “I will say, as regards the specifically Russian ele¬ 
ments in my compositions, that I often and intentionally begin a work 
in which one or two folk-tunes will be developed. Often this happens 
of itself, without intention, as in the Finale of our symphony.” “Our” 
symphony is the fourth. “My melodies and harmonies of folk-song 
character come from the fact that I grew up in the country, and in 
my earliest childhood was impressed by the indescribable beauty of 
the characteristic features of Russian folk-music; also from this, that 
I love passionately the Russian character in all its expression; in short, 
I am a Russian in the fullest meaning of the word.” 

This finale is Russian in many ways, as in the characteristic trick 
of repeating a phrase with almost endless repetitions. 

The concerto was dedicated first to Leopold Auer.* Tschaikowsky, 
in the Diary of his tour in 1888, wrote: “I do not know whether my 


a celebrated violinist, was born at Vesprem, Hungary, on June 7,1845. He studied under 
SST, K <£ ne at the Budapest Conservatory, at the Vienna Conservatory under Dont, and finally at Hanover 
I? f863 h £oT t PPO v lnted concert-master at Dusseldorf; in r866 he accepted a like position 

The ’ P t d h Ce I r 68 he been 1? ° VI0 J mls t to the Tsar of all the Russias, and teacher of the vio- 
* n at the , St - Petersburg Conservatory. He conducted the concerts of the Russian Music Society from 1887 
to 1892; he was ennobled m 189s; and in 1903 he was named imperial State Councillor. 
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dedication was flattering to Mr. Auer, but in spite of his genuine friend¬ 
ship he never tried to conquer the difficulties of this concerto. He 
pronounced it impossible to play, and this verdict, coming from such 
an authority as the Petersburg virtuoso, had the effect of casting this 
unfortunate child of my imagination for many years to come into the 
limbo of hopelessly forgotten things.” The composer about seven 
years before this wrote to Jurgenson from Rome (January 16, 1882) 
that Auer had been “ intriguing against him.” Peter’s brother Modest 
explains this by saying: ‘‘It had been reported to Peter that Auer had 
dissuaded Smile Sauret from playing the concerto in St. Petersburg”; 
but Modest also adds that Auer changed his opinion many years after, 
and became one of the most brilliant interpreters of the concerto. 
The first that dared to play it was Adolf Brodsky.* An interesting 
letter from him to Tschaikowsky after the first performance in Vienna 
(1881) is published in Modest’s Life of his brother (vol. ii. p. 177): “ I 
had the wish to play the concerto in public ever since I first looked it 
through. That was two years ago. I often took it up and often put 
it down, because my laziness was stronger than my wish to reach the 
goal. You have, indeed, crammed too many difficulties into it. I 
played it last year in Paris to Laroche, but so badly that he could gain 
no true idea of the work; nevertheless, he was pleased with it. That- 
journey to Paris which turned out unluckily for me—I had to bear many 
rude things from Colonne and Pasdeloup—fired my energy (misfortune 
always does this to me, but when I am fortunate then am I weak) so 
that, back in Russia, I took up the concerto with burning zeal. It is 
wonderfully beautiful! One can play it again and again and never be 
bored; and this is a most important circumstance for the conquering 
of its difficulties. When I felt myself sure of it, I determined to try 

* Adolf Brodsky, a distinguished violinist and quartet player, was born at Taganrog, Russia, on March 
2i, 1851. He played as a child at Odessa in i860, and a rich citizen of that town was so interested in him 
that he sent him to Vienna, where he studied with Hellmesberger at the Conservatory (1862-63). He became 
a member of his teacher’s quartet, and was soloist of the court opera orchestra (1868-70). A long concert 
Tour ended at Moscow in 1873, and there he studied with Laub, and in 1875 he became a teacher at the Con¬ 
servatory. In 1879 he went to Kieff to conduct symphony concerts, and in 1881 he wandered as a virtuoso, 
playing with great success in leading cities, until he settled in Leipsic, 1882-83, as teacher of the violin at 
the Conservatory. In 1891 he was called to New York, where he lived until 1894. In 1894 he lived in Berlin. 
The next year he was invited to be the director of the College of Music, Manchester (England). He played 
in Boston at a Symphony Concert, November 28, 1891 (Brahms’s Concerto). He also played here with the 
Symphony Orchestra of New York and in quartet, r ■ • | ) k 
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my luck in Vienna. Now I come to the point \yhere I must say to you 
that you should not thank me: I should thank you; for it was only the 
wish to know the new concerto that induced Hans Richter and Jater the 
Philharmonic Orchestra to hear me play and grant my participation 
in one of these concerts. The concerto was not liked at the rehearsal 
of the new pieces, although I came out successfully on its shoulders. 
It would have been most unthankful oh my part, had I not strained 
every nerve to pull my benefactor through behind me. Finally we 
were^admitted to the Philharmonic concert. I had to be satisfied with 
one rehearsal, and much time was lost there in the ccrrectionofthe 
parts, that swarmed with errors. The players determined to accom- 
pany everything pianissimo, not to go to smash; naturally, the work, 
P whic y h demands* many nuances even in the 

thereby. Richter wished to make some cuts, but I did not allow it 
The concerto came immediately after a divertimento by Mozart. 
According to the account of the Viennese critics and of Brodsky there 
was a furious mixture of applause and hissing after the performance^ 
The applause prevailed, and Brodsky was > thnce recalled ^^^which showed 
that the hissing was directed against the work, not the interpreter. 
Out of ten critics only two, and they were the least important, reviewed 
the concerto favorably. The review by Eduard Hanslick, who was 
born hating programme music and the Russian school, was extravaga 
in its bitterness, and caused Tschaikowsky long-contmued distress, 
although Brodsky, Carl Halir, and other violinists soon made Ms con¬ 
certo popular. Tschaikowsky wrote from Rome, December 27 1881, 
to Jurgenson: “My dear, I saw lately in a cafe a number of the Neue 
Freie Presse in which Hanslick speaks so curiously about my violin 
concerto that I beg you to read it. Besides other reproaches he cen¬ 
sures Brodsky for having chosen it. If you know Brodsky s address, 
please write to him that I am moved deeply by the courage shown by 
him in playing so difficult and ungrateful a piece before a most preju¬ 
diced audience. If Kotek, my best friend, were so cowardly and 
pusillanimous as to change his intention of acquainting the bt. Peters 
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burg public with this concerto, although it was his pressing duty to 
play it, for he is responsible in the matter of ease of execution of the 
piece; if Auer, to whom the work is dedicated, intrigued against me, 
so am I doubly thankful to dear Brodsky, in that for my sake he must 
stand the curses of the Viennese journals.” 

The review of Hanslick is preserved in the volume of his collected 
feuilletons entitled “Concerte, Componisten, und Virtuosen der letzen 
fiinfzehn Jahre, 1870-1885,” pp. 295, 296 (Berlin, 1886). The criti¬ 
cism in its fierce extravagance now seems amusing. Here are extracts: 
“ For a while the concerto has proportion, is musical, and is not without 
genius, but soon savagery gains the upper hand and lords it to the end 
of the first movement. The violin is no longer played: it is yanked 
about, it is torn asunder, it is beaten black and blue. I do not know 
whether it is possible for any one to conquer these hair-raising-diffi¬ 
culties, but I do know that Mr. Brodsky martyrized his hearers as 
well as himself. The Adagio, with its tender national melody, almost 
conciliates, almost wins us. But it breaks off abruptly to make way 
for a finale that puts us in the midst of the brutal and wretched jollity 
of a Russian kermess. We see wild and vulgar faces, we hear curses, 
we smell bad brandy. Friedrich Vischer once asserted in reference 
to lascivious paintings that there are pictures which ‘stink in the 
eye.’ Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto brings to us for the first time 
the horrid idea that there may be music that stinks in the ear. ’’ Modest 
Tschaikowsky tells us that this article disquieted Peter till he died; 
that he knew it by heart, as he did an adverse criticism written by 
C6sar Cui in 1866. 
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How Tschaikowsky felt toward Kotek may be known from a lettef 
he wrote to his own brother Anatol from Rome, January 24, 1882: 
“ I have been carrying on a singular correspondence with Kotek. He 
did not answer my letter in any way, but he wrote to me first after his 
return to St. Petersburg that he had not played the concerto because 
Sauret was going to play it. I answered him that Sauret was at any 
rate too lazy to- play it; that the question was not about Sauret or 
about the concerto, but about him, Kotek, from whom I had expected 
more self-sacrifice on my account and more simple courage. He did 
i\ot answer this for a long time, but yesterday I at last received a very 
silly note from him. He excused himself on the ground that he had 
b, a d only a month before his engagement, so that there was not sufficient 
time tp study the piece (he had already sweated over it for a month). 
He furthermore said that it was a curious thing to ask of him to play 
W a strange city a concerto ‘that had. not yet been played,’ especially 
dirruig the presence there of Sarasate, l answered his stupid letter 
to-day and in a fitting manner-.” 

“Afterwards,” said Tschaikowsky in his Diary, “Brodsky played 
the ‘ stinking concerto ’ everywhere,' and everywhere the critics abused 
him in the same style as Ilanslick. But the deed was done; my con¬ 
certo was saved, and is now frequently played in Western Europe, 
especially since there came to Brodsky’s assistance another fine violinist, ’ 
young Halir.”* 


Karl Halir wap born aUHohenelbe, Bohemia, February i, 1859. He studied the violin at the Prague- 
conservatory of Musie, under Bennewitz, and spent two years with Joachim (1874-76). He played for a time- 
m Bilse s Orchestra, and was afterward concert-master at Konigsberg and Mannheim. In 1884 he was called 
as court concert-master to Weimar, and in 1893 to the position of concert-master at the Royal Opera, Berlin 
where he succeeded Heinrich de Ahna. He resigned from the opera in 1907. Some say the year wks 1004 
He joined the Joachim quartet as second violinist in 1897, formed a quartet of his own, and taught at the 
Hochschule in Berlin. Widely known as a solo violinist, he visited the United States in 1896-97. He played 
in Boston at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 28,1896 (Beethoven’s Concerto) He 
Ro d m a » read p pla > y p d (N ° vemb 5. r y, of th ? sa “ e y ea r) at an Apollo Club concert (Spohr’s Gesangscene,Bruch’s 
Zerbf( ™ P M Pe J U T, R n 0b r e ’ a H v ungarlan Dance ) • Halir married in 1888 a concert singer, Therese 
/.erbst, soprano. He died at Berlin, December 21, igog* 
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ENTR’ACTE. 

MUSIC TO “MACBETH.” 

Stags Music. 

Matthew Locke * (London, 1672) for Davenant’s amplification 
of the tragedy, witches’ choruses and dances, march, etc. The au¬ 
thorship of this music has been ascribed without sufficient reason to 
Purcell. Pearsall wrote an overture as a preface to Locke’s music. 

John Eccles (London, 1696). 

Richard Leveredige: new music for the second act (in or about 1708). 

Johann Andre for Wernicke’s version in German. Berlin, October 3, 
1778. Not published. 

Karl David Stegmann. Overture, entr’actes, and witches’ choruses. 
Hamburg, 1784. Not published. 

Johann Friedrich Reichardt for Burger’s translation. Berlin, Decem¬ 
ber 28, 1787. Overture, choruses, witch scenes, and dances. Only 
music for witch scenes was published and for the pianoforte. Reich- 
ardt’s music was performed at Berlin with the tragedy until in 1809 
Burger’s version was supplanted by Schiller’s, but it was played at 
Weimar in 1826 at a performance of Schiller’s version; but, as the 
witches speak, and do not sing, in this translation, the music lost in effect. 
The fourth witch scene was a species of melodrama after the manner of 
the Wolf’s Glen scene in “ Der Ereischiitz.” The mewing of cats, the 
cries of screech-owls, the croaking of frogs, the bleating of goats, were 
all imitated. There was an orchestra of strings, oboes, clarinets, horns, 
trumpets, Swiss fifes, triangle, cymbals, and drums of different kinds. 
The three witches danced grotesquely as they sang. They were women 
with strong, penetrating voices. Hecate was a tenor, for Reichardt 
said: “I remember they called an old woman with a beard and deep 
voice an old witch. ” 

Friedrich Ludwig Seidel for Schiller’s version. Berlin, December 1, 

* For arguments concerning the authorship of “Locke’s” music see the Musical Times , 1882 (p. 259); 
“Purcell,” by W. H. Cummings; and the article “Macbeth Music,” by William Chappell, in Grove’s Dic¬ 
tionary (revised edition, 1907). 
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1809. Not published. Overture, witch scenes, and march. Not 
published. 

Christoph Ernst Friedrich Weyse published in 1825 for pianoforte 
with text at Copenhagen. Overture, witches’ songs and dances,. music 
for apparitions, banquet music for the appearance of Banquo’s ghost, 
Porter’s song, march. 

Ludwig Spohr. Op. 75. Berlin, December 15, 1825. Little is 
known about this music, but the witches’ choruses were said to be 
effective. Only the orchestral parts of the overture were published 
(1827). The overture was played in London as late as 1858. 

Johann Wilhelm Mangold. Darmstadt, 1830. Not published. 
The manuscript several years ago was in the possession of the com¬ 
poser’s son, Georg Mangold, of New York. 

Joseph Rastrelli for the Schlegel-Tieck version. Dresden, March 
18, 1836. Not published. 

Julius Rietz. Diisseldorf, 1840. Not published. 

J. L. Hatton. London, 1853. 

Wilhelm Heinefetter. Op. 13. For Schiller’s version. Composed 
at Mayence, 1861. First performed as a whole at Dessau, November 
27, 1870. The overture was first performed at a concert in Mayence 
in 1861. It was played on February 3, 1872, at a concert of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society of New York. 

Arthur Sullivan. Lyceum Theatre, London, December 29, 1888. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley. Originally sketched at Stuttgart, 1883-84. 
Played in concert at San Francisco February 12, 1885. Performed 
there in connection with Mr. McKee Rankin’s production of the 
tragedy at the old California Theatre in November, 1885. Excerpts 
played in suite form at one of Mr. Van der Stucken’s concerts in New 
York in April, 1887. “Royal Gaelic March” played on November 17, 
1887, in New York at one of Mr. Van der Stucken’s “American con¬ 
certs.” In 1900 the music was performed in Australia. The score then 
disappeared, and Mr. Kelley rewrote the work, “revising and recasting 
from memory old sketches and fragments still in his possession.” The 
overture was wholly rewritten and even the themes remodelled. 
Entr’acte and curtain music: “Defeat of Macbeth,” symphonic poem, 
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etc The overture in its present form was produced by Arnold Volpe 
at a municipal concert in Central Park, New York City, in the summer of 
1910, and at his first Symphony concert in New York, season of 1910-11. 

Clement Locknarne for recitation (Condon, October 7, 1899). 

Operas. 

“Macbeth,” grand opera in three acts after Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
text by Rouget de l’lsle and Auguste Hix, music by Hippolyte Chelard. 
First produced at the Op£ra, Paris, June 29, 1827. Lady Macbeth, 
Mme. Dabadie; Molna, Mme. Cinti; Macbeth, Derevis; Douglas, 
Nourrit; Duncan, Dabadie. There were only five performances. 
The opera was afterward given in German and with certain changes at 
Munich in 1878. It was then performed in many German cities, and 
on July 4, 1832, produced at London (in German). At Munich 
the part of Macbeth was taken by Pelligrini, and that of Lady Macbeth 
by Nanette Schechner. In London Mme. Schroder-Devrient took the 
part of Lady Macbeth. Chorley wrote that, although her fatal and 
sinister acting as the Lady was hampered in some measure by the music 
(for this demanded an executive facility which she did not possess), 
she nevertheless made a deep impression on him. “One could not look 
at her without at once recollecting the ideal which Mrs. Siddons is 
reported to have conceived of this ‘grand fiendish’ character (to use 
her own epithets). ‘She had an idea,’ says Mrs. Jameson, ‘that Lady 
Macbeth must, from her Celtic origin, have been a small, fair, blue¬ 
eyed woman.’ Save in stature the great German operatic actress 
(daughter by the way to the great Lady Macbeth of Germany, ‘die 
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Grosse Schroder’) gave full justification to this fancy. With an allur¬ 
ing and dignified grace of manner was combined an aspect of evil—a 
sinister, far-reaching expression in her eyes, all the more terrible for 
their being at variance with those hues and contours which we have 
been used to associate with innocence and the tender affections. That 
which makes the flesh creep in the name of ‘The White Devil’ spoke 
in every line of Mme. Schroder-Devrient’s face—in her honeyed and 
humble smile, as she welcomed the doomed King; in the mixture of 
ferocity and blandishment thrown by her into the scene of the murder; 
in the ghas'tly soliloquy of the soul that waked when the body was 
asleep. When I think of Pasta, as Medea watching the bridal train 
pass by her, with her scarlet mantle gathered round her, the figure of 
Mme. Schroder-Devrient’s Lady Macbeth, too, rises, as one of those 
visions concerning which young men are apt to rave and old men to 
dote.” The libretto of Chelard’s opera is very different from Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy. 

“Macbeth,” grand opera in four acts, libretto by Piave (after Shake¬ 
speare’s tragedy), music by Verdi. First performance at the Pergola 
Theatre, Florence, on March 14, 1847. Mme. Barbieri Nini took the 
part of Lady Macbeth. [For an interesting account by her of the first 
performance, see “Giuseppe Verdi” by Gino Monaldi (Stuttgart and 
Leipsic, 1898), pp. 82-85.] The other chief singers were Brunacci, 
Varesi, and Benedetti. The opera in French and with several changes 
was performed at the Thdatre Lyrique, Paris, April 21, 1865, and this 
version translated back into Italian succeeded in Italy the first edition. 
At Paris Lady Macbeth was impersonated by Mme. Rey-Balla, and the 
other singers were Ismael, Petit, Montjauze. Lady Macbeth sings 
in this opera a drinking-song, and the murderers are so many that they 
form a chorus. The opera was performed in New York on April 24, 
1849, with Mme. Bosio as Lady Macbeth and Badiali as her husband. 
It was performed in Philadelphia on December 9, 1863, with Medori, 
Lotti, and Bellini. It was performed in Boston at the Howard Athe¬ 
naeum in the fifties, and at the Boston Theatre, January 13', 1864, with 
Mme. Medori and Bellini. There was a rumor, 1895, that Verdi pro¬ 
posed to rewrite “Macbeth” for Mme. Emma Calv6, but the rumor 
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was denied. The opera was revived at the Costanzi Theatre, Rome, 
March 12, 1911, at the first performance of the Operatic Festival. 
The chief parts were taken by Battestini and Cecilia Gagliardi. 

“Macbeth,” grand opera in five acts, libretto by F. Eggers (after 
Shakespeare), music by Wilhelm Taubert. Produced at Berlin, 
November 16, 1857, with Johanna Wagner as Lady Macbeth' and 
Formes as her husband. In this opera Lady Macbeth does not die 
before Macbeth’s overthrow. She watches the conflict from a tower, 
and, after Macbeth falls, throws herself down. 

“Macbeth,” lyric drama in seven scenes, libretto by Edmond Fleg 
after Shakespeare, music by Ernest Bloch, Opera - Comique, Paris, 
November 30, 1910. Lady Macbeth, Lucienne Breval; Lady Macduff, 
Miss Vauthrin; Les Sorcieres, Mmes. Duvernay, Brohly, Charbonnel; 
Macbeth, Albers; Macduff, Vieuille; Duncan, Feodoroff; Malcolm, 
Mario; Banquo, Laure; le Portier, Delvoye. 

The text of a first act of an opera “Macbeth” by von Collin was 
published in 1809. Beethoven made sketches for the overture and the 
first chorus, which were to be enchained. Collin died in 1811, and the 
libretto was unfinished. 

Oratorio, “Macbeth,” by Gallus (Johann Mederitsch, about 1800). 

“Lady Macbeth,” by Martin Lunssens. Cantata, Brussels, 1894. 


Symphonic Poems, Overtures, etc. 


Overture by Traugott Maximilian Eberwein, Op. 105. ' Composed 
and produced at Rudolfstadt in 1828. At the time the overture was 
enthusiastically received. 
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“Grand Characteristic" overture, by R. L. Pearsall, D minor, Op. 
25. Written in 1836 at London for introduction to the witch music of 
Locke. Orchestral parts published in 1839 at Mayence. 

Overture by G. vori Skeletti, Op. 1. Pianoforte version published at 
Berlin in 1852. 

Overture by Joachim Raff. Composed at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1879. Performed for the first time on January 13, 1882, at Wiesbaden, 
under the direction of Louis Lustner. 

Overture by Henry Hugo Pierson, Op. 54. Composed and performed 
at Leipsic probably in 1870. The score and parts were published in 
1874. 

Overture by Ignaz Briill, Op. 46. This overture was performed in 
Boston at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, February 2, 
1901. 

Overture by H. Mirande (Geneva, 1891). 

Overture by Clarence Lucas, Op. 30. Performed by the Chicago 
Orchestra at Chicago in February, 1901, and in London (September 


28, 1901). 

Symphonic poem, “Macbeth,” by W. H. Thorley, London, March 5, 
1907. 

Three orchestral pieces by W. Braunfels. 

“Macbeth,” a symphonic paraphrase with motto, “.I have done the 
deed. . . . Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more!’” by Sylvain 
Dupuis (Brussels). 

Tone-poem, “Macbeth,” by Louis A. von Gaertner, of Philadelphia. 
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With typical themes: “Striving,” “A Suggestion of Defiance,” “Bless¬ 
ing or Peace,” “The March of Macduff,” “War—Combat,” “Re¬ 
morse—Regret.” Performed at a musicale at the house of Mr. 
Henry W. Poor, New York, in March, 1902, Fmil Paur conductor, 
and heard in public in New York at, the fourth Wetzler Symphony 
concert, February 5, 1903; also on March 26, 1903, when the composer 
conducted. 


Glees, etc. 


“When shall we Three meet again.” Glee, by M. P. King (1780), 
for two sopranos and bass; by Samuel Webbe, for two baritones and 
a bass; by William Horsley, for two sopranos and bass. 

Round about the Caldron go.” Glee in three parts, by M. P. King, 
about 1800. 

“Come, Sisters, cheer we up his Sprights!” Glee by M. P. King, 
about 1800, for three voices and chorus. 

The editor of the Programme Book will welcome additions to this 
list and corrections. 


“SUMURtJN.” 

(From the London Times, February 20, 1911.) 


It was lately recorded in this journal how a man of great substance 
and of great science had died in some country house, where he had 
lived a hermit through the evening of his days. A wealthy and scien¬ 
tific hermit is romantic enough in these days; but for a crowning 
touch of romance it appeared that this gentleman had been an amateur 
of the tight rope and enjoyed the friendship of the great Blondin. Thus 
are the claims of fantasy triumphantly vindicated in the face of a matter- 
of-fact world. The truth is, we all have deep down in our hearts some 
stirrings of this funambulatory passion, as Sir Thomas Browne would 
have called it (and, oh, how Sir Thomas would have loved the eremitical 
gentleman!); and it is because the music-halls do especially minister 
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to it that they are thronged, as you may see at the Coliseum, with happy, 
fascinated crowds. 

There are many forms of the funambulatory mood. You have the 
type-form in the distinguished head of the Royal Japanese Banzai 
Family, who walks the tight rope with prehensile toes. You have a 
humorous variant in Moran and Wiser (the names of music-hall com¬ 
binations quaintly suggest “something in the City”), who are Comedy 
Hat and Boomerang Jugglers. A comedy hat, it should perhaps be 
explained, is not exactly a runcible hat, for that is worn on the head, as 
the line shows:— 

"He weareth a runcible hat,” . . . 

whereas this is used as a missile. Aijd you have another variant of the 
funambulatory mood, a variant of exquisite beauty, in the German 
wordless play “Sumurun,” adapted from the Arabian Nights’ Entertain¬ 
ments by Herr Friedrich Freska, set to music by Herr Victor Hol- 
laender, skilfully mimed by Herr Eotz and Herr Spontelli, Fraulein 
Von Derp and Fraulein Konstantin, and “produced” by one of the 
greatest metteurs-en-sclne of our time, Professor Max Reinhardt, of 
the Deutsches Theater in Berlin. The like of this marvel has surely 
never been seen in London before! It presents harmonies of colors 
that are now suave and tender and -now all ablaze and dazzling,—the 
quiet hues of an old Persian rug and the glitter of gems; it has purity 
of outline and grace of movement. Then it tells a dramatic story of 
love and jealousy, revenge and death, with most eloquent silence. And 
here and there it has the salt of the grotesque. 

It is not enough to say that “Sumurun” gives pleasure: it casts a spell. 
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It casts a spell from the moment that a young man in turban and flow* 
ing robe dreamily advances along the beflowered gangway leading from 
the back of the hall to the stage, squats cross-legged before the curtain, 
and tells you (with an almost imperceptible German accent) that he 
is Nur-al-Din, the cloth-merchant, in love with Sumurun, the favorite 
of the Sheik. From that moment you forget the Coliseum and are 
back with Shibli Bagarag, seeking with the waters of Paravid and the 
strength of Garraveen and the Lily of the Enchanted Sea to shear the 
Identical from the topknot of Shagpat, the son of Shimpoor. For 
Shagpat, as you know, was a clothier, so that he and Nur-al-Din were 
two of a trade. Was it in the city of Shagpat or in the city of Qolb 
that Shibli Bagarag fell in with Nur-al-Din, and became aware of his 
love for Sumurun, the favorite of the Sheik? Wherever it was, there 
was Nur-al-Din sitting cross-legged, dreaming of his love in the very 
thick of the Bazaar, and paying no heed to the hunchback showman, 
who was twanging a dismal strain and trying to get the crowd to enter 
his booth. As Nur-al-Din dreamed, Sumurun passed that way, and by 
Allah (whose name be forever praised!) her eyes twinkled like stars 
through the faint mist of her veil. When they fell upon Nur-al-Din, 
they grew soft, and she paused, straight and slender, like a palm-tree 
against the moon. Then of a sudden she fled like an antelope, avoiding 
- the Sheik, her master, who stalked fiercely through the Bazaar, with 
bent brows and his beard in his breast and two scimitars jutting from 
his girdle. And behind him danced epileptically the janitor of the 
Bazaar, followed by attendants, who distributed general thwackings. 
But Nur-al-Din, dreaming of Sumurun, heeded naught of it. 

By this time the Hunchback had filled his booth and begun his cele¬ 
brated performance with a marionette, while the star of his company, 
a damsel from the land of the Great Mogul, red as a fox and as wily, 
lithe as a panther and as cruel, flirted in the corner with a young friend 
of the Sheik. Which perceiving, the Hunchback gave a scene, not down 
in his bill, but in real earnest, from “ Pagliacci,” and fell into a stupor of 
jealousy and despair. Then he clung to the dancer’s bangled ankles, 
but she spumed him, so that, for very desperation, he sold her to the 
Sheik, who was what the Franks of Frangistan call a vieux marcheur 
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and much given to collecting new moons to be added to the full moons 
of his harem. Repenting a moment later, but too late, the Hunchback 
tried to poison himself with bhang, but the bhang stuck in his throat 
and he only fell insensible. To the dancer, however, he seemed as 
dead as the doornail in the great door of the Palace of Aklis, and so 
she huddled the body into a sack, and the sack was found by the two 
servants of Nur-al-I)in, who straightway carried it into their master s 
shop. These two servants were a great joy to the seeing eye and also 
to them that like, to rock and to roll with chestquakes of irresistible 
laughter, as the birds laughed in the aviary of Goorelka. The tall 
servant, a negro, wore a garment of a wonderful color that was not 
mauve, as the ignorant ones of the Bazaar might call it, nor yet crushed 
strawberry, neither was it hois de rose, but something of all three, with 
a slight blend of that color which they know in the street that the 
Franks name the Street of Peace as couleur d’une puce qui caresse sa 
fille. Truly, in the name of Allah (praise it!) here was a color of colors. 
The second servant, a little one, with trousers even more baggy than 
the skin under the eyes of the old Serpent of thq Take, and a cheerful 
wielder of the broom, was the first to open the sack, and, seeing a corpse, 
was bothered, as Boolp the miser was bothered when invited to impro¬ 
vise verses to Bhanavar the Beautiful. 

But the servants had to hide the sack as best they could, for cus¬ 
tomers were entering the shop, and among them Sumurun, with her 
friends of the harem and her very impudent maid. And, lo! Nur-al- 
Din spread rich stuffs, the very cream of his wares, before Sumurun, 
who marked them not, but stretched out her hand to Nur-al-Dm, 
leaning her body sideways towards him, while, pretending to smooth 
the stuff, he stretched his hand towards hers. Then he swooned with 
love at her feet, till the other moons of the harem, laughing merrily, 
buried him in a heap of his own silks of China and of Samarcand, so 
that these were only fit to be cheap remnants in his next End-of-the- 
Season Sale. But Sumurun, ere she left, threw him a red rose, of the 
color worn on guest-nights by members (only) of the Omar Khayyam 
Club. And by-and-by her maid, bethinking her of a cunning device, 
persuaded Nur-al-Din to hide himself in the box, so that the porters 
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might carry it into the Sheik’s harem. Now in that very box there was 
already hidden—how Allah (praise him always!) only knows—the body 
of the Hunchback. And so it befell that both Nur-al-Din and the 
Hunchback (now recovered from his dose of bhang) found themselves 
in the harem of the Sheik among the full moons. They had, in fact, 
been solemnly carried thither in a procession headed by the Sheik and 
his guards, followed by the red dancer in a sedan-chair, by Sumurun 
and her maid, and the other moons, and by the Janitor of the Bazaar, 
always epileptic, and his attendants, always distributing thwackings. 
And Nur-al-Din’s little servant with the' baggy trousers brought up the 
rear. They passed, silhouetted against a low white wall, over which 
you could just see minarets brilliantly lit, in sharp perspective, by moon¬ 
light. And so grateful to the eye was this motley procession that you 
wished they might never reach the Sheik’s palace, but keep moving 
under the moon all night long like the tipsy Dons of Lincoln in the old 
unregenerate days who kept groping their wav all night long round and 
round the Radcliffe Library. 

In the harem the full moons were throwing oranges at one another, 
like undergraduates at a college “wine.” They wore full skirts of 
some golden gauzy stuff over black leggins, a very short “zouave,” 
and—an alluring smile. But their collective smile failed to allure the 
Sheik, who rejected their advances, and stalked off with the red dancer. 
Then the box was opened, and out popped Nur-al-Din and the Hunch¬ 
back, the full moons taking the adventure as an excellent joke, clapping 
their hands with joy and swaying themselves as the willows sway under 
the breezes of Shiraz. Disregarding these womanish prettinesses, 
Nur-al-Din had eyes only for Sumurun, who for the first time threw off 
her veil and discovered long black hair, all loose, and the face and 
slender form of a young girl. And she sank forward to Nur-al-Din, 
and then broke away, so that he was giddy with pursuing her, and his 
eyes swam with love till they were full as the two pools that are before 
the gate of the palace of Shahpesh the Persian. And the full moons, 
the golden-skirted ones, danced round the pair of lovers, and garlanded 
them with roses, as sign of betrothal; and leaning to one another in 
beautiful curves, with outstretched petitionary arms, sidling closer 
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and closer still, Nur-al-Din and Sumurun were at last locked heart to 
heart. And the full moons sank drowsily down in a ring round them, 
content for themselves to be in love with love. 

Then suddenly there arose a hubbub, like the hubbub in the tribe of 
fieni Asser when the followers of Ruark ambushed them in the moun¬ 
tains. The Hunchback came tumbling headlong downstairs, and roused 
the sleeping harem with a gong. There had been terrific doings up¬ 
stairs. Know that, when the Sheik retired with the red dancer, he had 
been secretly followed by the dancer’s lover—the Sheik’s young friend, 
him of the flirtings that were spoken of—as,well as by the Hunchback. 
And, while the Sheik slept, the dancer beguiled his young friend, pucker¬ 
ing her mouth womanishly and luring him on to kill the old man. 
Whereupon the Hunchback interfered, and the noise awoke the Sheik, 
who flung out of bed with a scimitar between his teeth. In a trice the 
scimitar was at the throat of the young friend, while the Hunchback 
strangled the dancer. And clattering downstairs came the Sheik, 
“seeing red” and brandishing his scimitar, while the full moons hud¬ 
dled together, and the blood went from Sumurun and her tongue was 
dry as the well in a forgotten city. As for Nur-al-Din, he would 
have been a lost man,—for what protection is a common coffee-salver 
of the harem against a scimitar!—had not the Hunchback in the nick 
of time plunged his dagger between the Sheik’s shoulder-blades. And 
then the Janitor of the Bazaar bobbed in and signified epileptically 
that the dread Sheik was well and truly dead, and the full moons 
clapped their hands, and Nur-al-Din and Sumurun were together again, 
never to be parted more. The blessing of Allah be upon them all! 


SCHUMANN AND THE RHETORIC OF MELODY. 

(From the London Times, April 23, 1910.) 


The diffusion of general culture among musicians is perhaps in some 
directions retarded by a modesty that prevents the musician from re¬ 
garding his art as a subject from which the man of general culture can 
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learn. In a period of musical transition or ferment non-musical criteria 
often obtain a despotic sway, and are supposed to be marks of freedom 
and liberality, while the bare mention of a musical criterion is evidence 
of a pedantic and provincial outlook. The non-musical men of culture 
do not, as a rule, share in such prejudices, nor do they realize their origin. 
Many of them confess that modern music is too abstruse for their old- 
fashioned tastes. They have a weakness for melody, modified by a 
faint hope that a course of modern music, with some explanation of its 
principles, may reveal to them either more melody than they can as 
yet find in it or else convince them that melody is not the unmixed 
blessing they have hitherto imagined it to be. It is to be feared that the 
official explanation of some of the most intellectual features of musical 
progress will be disappointing to the cultivated but musically untrained 
listener. The very breadth of his general culture will lead him to look 
for a musical explanation of what he does not understand. Instead 
of this he is given a mass of literature which at its best is no better 
than his own literary culture, and at its second-best is as bad as the 
“programme” of “Tod und Verklarung.” 

Now no man of culture fails to surmount the elementary difficulty 
that an artist will often found his finest work ostensibly on a basis 
which not only belongs to some other art, but is beneath criticism as 
a specimen of that other art. The merest “superior person” knows 
enough of music to boast that he “never listens to the words.” Some 
genuine culture is needed to advance from this to the appreciation of 
the real' function which words or programme, however poor, really 
do exert in the organization of all great music that employs them. But 
this appreciation is a very different thing from substituting literary for 
musical criteria, even if the literary criteria were of a high order. And 
there are signs of a growing suspicion, among the few men of letters 
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interested in music, that the literary criteria to which modern music 
is sacrificing so many things formerly judged essential are not always 
the criteria which the poets themselves would indorse. Poetry will 
reveal its secrets to the poets of all arts, from the art of music to the 
art of life: it will not reveal its methods to every omnivorous reader 
who offers it the sacrifice of his musical skill. 

Musical declamation, since the days of Wagner, has been the pride 
of the progressive musician. The classics, we are told, paid no atten¬ 
tion to it: even academic writers hold up classical errors as warnings, 
so that the flew edition of “Grove’s Dictionary” continues to tell us 
that Handel says “victorious” because, though the second syllable has a 
flourish of some half-dozen notes, it begins on an unaccented quaver, 
while the last syllable, being at the end of the phrase, comes, like all 
normal ends of phrases, on an accented beat. ■ Again, most sixteenth- 
century composers take the common-sense view that it is a pity to make 
a word unrecognizable by pulling it out like a telescope; and, to avoid 
this, they tend to put their sustained notes and “melismata” on the last 
syllable. The listener has heard nearly the whole word without dis¬ 
tortion, and may be supposed to take no more notice of its artificial 

prolongation than we take notice of the vocable “mm-er—” which 

•forms the phonetic staple of our polite conversation. But here, again, 
we are warned against a mere classical barbarism. The correct doctrine 
from the time of Milton onwards is that the sixteenth-century com¬ 
posers paid no attention to declamation. Henry Dawes and Hugo Wolf 
are very careful in the matter. In its interests they agree in avoiding 
melodic symmetry. Debussy, with his extensive and successful experi¬ 
ence in setting French poetry to music, has pronounced final judgment 
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that melody is anti-lyrical; and, indeed, a very little experience suffices 
to show that it is difficult to fit a solidly constructed tune accurately 
even to a single stanza of poetry in any language. 

The case against melody is not one that can be lightly dismissed, 
nor is it essentially modern. For the present we may shelve the ques¬ 
tion by propounding another; namely, What is th’e case against poetic 
metre in itself? Without claiming that this is a fair parallel to the case 
against melody, we may certainly predict that some upholders of ad¬ 
vanced views on musical declamation would, if they began to discuss' 
poetic metre with a master of the art, quickly discover that they had all 
their lives not only shared in the innocence of M. Jourdain, but had 
added to it an inveterate tendency to read poetry as prose. The diffi¬ 
culty of recognizing this varies with the language. French has so little 
accent, if it has any, that actual rhythmic errors in music cannot be 
proved. Indeed, in classical times, composers deliberately put their 
strongest accents on the dumb final e, to counteract the natural lilt 
which the music could not Tail to give to the words. Meanwhile they 
neglected a more positive result of the French rhythmic fluidity, which 
Debussy has realized. Where there is no accent, there is but little rise 
and fall in pitch. The ideal musical-declamation of French poetry will 
then be more or less like Mme. Bernhardt’s sing-soqg delivery of spe¬ 
cially moving passages, and very much like Debussy’s vocal writing. 
But it will not be normally applicable to other languages. 

German declamation is entirely different, and yet it is almost as hard 
for a German as for a French critic to attain a complete theory of musi¬ 
cal rhetoric on the basis of his own language. The accent in German 
is so strong and the quantity so easily reducible to long and short syl¬ 
lables, with practically no gradations between them, that the lilt of Ger¬ 
man verse is obvious and unambiguous to the crudest ear. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the individual words have precisely the same lilt whether they 
are in prose or in verse: there is no cross-rhythm between the metre and 
the sense. The poet can attain variety by letting the structure of his 
sentences cross the lines; but the subtle shades of rhythm, the gentle 
strain on a weak syllable that produces a barely perceptible hesitation 
just at the most expressive moment, or the crowding of rapid syllables 
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in an emotional climax,—these resources are special effects in German 
poetry needing emphasis and careful contrivance. In ancient classics 
and in Italian and English poetry it is almost impossible to avoid them • 
and the poetic ear uses them as its normal resources, and entirely rejects 
the theory that the metre should leave the length and stress of the words 
exactly as it would be in prose. The poet who has mastered the music 
ot verse is not the writer whose lines give the metre automatically when 
we read them as if they were prose. He is the writer whose metre 
transfigures the sense and whose sense vitalizes the metre. And, if we 
add a remoter and greater artistic resource to the poetry, we must ex- 
pect the same interaction on another and perhaps higher plane. 

The setting of poetry to music is as far from being the mere addition 
of music to the poem as the creation of the poem is far from being the 
mere cutting up of a piece of prose into metrical lengths. As to the 
claims of melody, it is at least certain that they cannot be finally dis¬ 
posed of by composers who have given no proofs of their mastery of 
melodic resources. Mastery of melody is rare. Eess rare is the ability 
to make a verbal or musical prose commentary on a poem; while there 
is nothing rare in the capacity to invent an attractive initial melodic 
phrase and fill up with formulas the interval between it and the vul- 
garest final cadence that fashion demands. Fashions will change, 
but the fashionable “melodious” song will continue to bring the tenor’s 
top note on to the word “of,” even when we shall have imported the 
Siamese scales into our every-day ideas of melody; and so the superior 
person will always have his examples of the anti-lyric character of melody 
ready to hand. 

It is a hundred years since the birth of a man of genius who com¬ 
bined a high and active literary culture with a wealth and depth of 
melodic inspiration such as has never been surpassed even by the great¬ 
est classical composers. Schumann has his superiors in freedom and 
range of various musical resources: in the intensity and aptness of his 
melody he can without exaggeration be called one of the greatest musi¬ 
cians that ever lived. What is his attitude towards the poems he sets? 

I In the three programmes of the Classical Concert Society’s commem¬ 
orative series Schumann’s vocal works are represented t by several 
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familiar songs, such as “Ich grolle nicht,” and by a considerable number 
of neglected works for one and more voices. It makes practically no 
difference whether we look to the neglected or to the hackneyed songs 
for illustration. Everywhere we find the words treated with appar¬ 
ently absolute directness and simplicity, and nowhere do we notice that 
the flow of melody has failed. No doubt Schumann s problem is often 
simplified by the comparative artlessness of German lyric metres, 
though this is less often the case in the selection made in these three 
programmes than in any more familiar series of songs. But nothing 
shbrt of genius of the highest order will account for the musical swing 
and inevitable rightness of utterance that has made “Ich grolle nicht 
one of the most familiar classics. The metre consists of ten-syllable 
lines, rhymed, and with frequent pauses within the line. The music 
does not follow the metre, yet it never violates it. It repeats words, 
but never without additional rhetorical force and never in order to com¬ 
plete its own symmetry. It follows the sense; but, unlike many intel¬ 
ligent modern compositions, it does not follow the logic. Schumann, 
like the great poets of all arts, realizes that the logical order is rarely the 
natural order. Many a clever composer has ruined a dramatic situa¬ 
tion by making his singers declaim, not like persons with emotions, but 
like a master giving careful instructions to a not very intelligent servant. 
It is just the same when Schumann abandons melodic symmetry: by 
his utmost freedom in declamation we are moved as we can be only by a 
great master of melody. Mignon’s third song, “Heiss mich nicht 
reden,” is treated by Schumann with such independence that there 
is hardly a single musical phrase in it that is repeated out of its first 
context, and there are frequent changes of tempo and a wide range ot 
kev. Yet the effect is as unmistakably that of high lyric form as that ot 
Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” is an effect 
of consummate metrical power. If any man could prove by example 
that melodic inspiration is a fundamental element in the poetry of music, 
that manjwasJRobertSchumann. 
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Symphony in D minor, No. 4, Op. 120 . . . . Robert Schumann 
(Born at Zwickau, June 8, 1810; died at Endenich, July 29, 1856.) 

This symphony was composed in 1841, immediately after the Sym¬ 
phony in B-Hat major, No. 1. According to the composer’s notes it 
was sketched at Leipsic in June, 1841, newly orchestrated at Diis- 
:seldorf in 1851.. The first performance of the original version at the 
Cewandhaws, Leipsic, under David’s direction, December 6, 1841.” 
Clara Schumann wrote in her diary on May 31 of that year: “Robert 
Began yesterday another symphony, which will be in one movement, 

■ and yet contain an adagio and a finale. I have heard nothing about 
it, yet I see Robert’s bustle, and I hear the D minor sounding wildly 
from a distance, so that I know in advance that another work will 
be fashicfaed in the depths of his soul. Heaven is kindly disposed 
toward "us: Robert cannot be happier in the composition than I am 
wheft he shows me such a work.” A few days later she wrote: 
“Robert composes steadily; he has already completed three move¬ 
ments, and I hope the symphony will be ready by his birthday.” 

Their first child, Marie, was born on September 1, 1841, and on the 
•thirteenth of the month, his wife’s birthday, Marie was baptized and 
the mother received from her husband the D minor symphony; “ which 
-I have quietly finished, ’ ’ he said. 

The symphony was performed for the first time at a concert given by 
Clara Schumann in the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, December 6, 1841. Ferdi¬ 
nand David conducted. The programme included Schumann’s “Over¬ 
ture, Scherzo, and Finale,” described as “new”; the Symphony in D 
minor, then entitled the “Second”; piano pieces by Bach, Bennett, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Liszt (“Fantasia on Themes of ‘Lucia’”); 
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an aria from “Don Giovanni,” sung by one Schmidt; Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers,” sung by Pogner; a Rhine wine song by Liszt for 
male chorus (sung by students); and a duet, “Hexameron,” for two 
pianos by Liszt, which was played by Clara Schumann and the com¬ 
poser. The Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung found that in the or¬ 
chestral works there was no calmness, no clearness in the elaboration 
of the musical thoughts; and it reproached Schumann for his “care¬ 
lessness.” 

The “Hexameron” was the feature of the concert, as far as the audi¬ 
ence was concerned. Clara wrote: “It made a furore, and we were 
obliged to repeat a part of it. I was not contented: indeed, I was 
very unhappy that night and the next day, because Robert was not 
satisfied with my playing, and I also was vexed because Robert’s 
symphony was not especially well performed. Then there were many 
little accidents that evening,—the carriage, forgotten music, a rickety 
piano stool, uneasiness in the presence of Liszt, etc.” There was an 
audience of nine hundred. 

Schumann was not satisfied with the symphony, and he did not pub¬ 
lish it. In December, 1851, he revised the manuscript. During the 
years between 1841 and 1853 Schumann had composed and published 
the Symphony in C (No. 2) and the Symphony in E-flat (No. 3); the 
one in D minor was published therefore as No. 4. In its first form, 
the one in D minor was entitled “ Symphonistische Phantasie.” 

The symphony in the revised and present form was played for the 
first time at the seventh concert of the Allgemeine Musikverein at 
Dusseldorf on March 3, 1853, in Geisler Hall. Schumann conducted 
from manuscript. The programme was as follows: Kyrie and Gloria 
for chorus and orchestra from a Mass by Schumann; Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G major for piano (Clara Schumann, pianist); songs,— 
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Mozart’s “ Veilchen,” Schubert’s “Forelle,” and Mendelssohn’s “Reise- 
lied” sung by Miss Sophia Schloss; Symphony (D minor) for orchestra 
by Schumann “ [Introduction, Allegro, Romanze, Scherzo und Finale in 
einem Satz],” and, for the second part, “Vom Pagen und der Kon'igs- 
tochter, ballad by Geibel, with music for solo voices, chorus and or¬ 
chestra, by Schumann. Miss Hartmann, Miss Schloss, and amateurs 
sang the solo passages in the Ballade. At this concert the selections 
from the Mass were performed for the first time. 

The performances that followed in order were at Diisseldorf, May 
15. i 853 » with Schumann conductor; Leipsic, Gewandhaus concert, 
October 27, 1853, Ferdinand David conductor; Cologne, November 8, 
1853, Ferdinand Hiller conductor. The symphony was performed at a 
concert in Hanover, led by Joachim, January 21, 1854, when Robert 
and Clara Schumann and Brahms were present. 

The symphony was dedicated to Joseph Joachim, and on the title- 
page of the manuscript was this inscription: ‘ ‘ When the first tones of this 
symphony were awakened, Joseph Joachim was still a little fellow;* 
since then the symphony and still more the boy have grown bigger, 
wherefore I dedicate it to him, although only in private. Diisseldorf, 
December 23, 1853. Robert Schumann.” 

* In the year 1841, when the symphony was composed, Joachim was ten years old. 
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The voice parts were published in November, 1853. The score was 
published the next month. 

The symphony was performed in Boston for the first time at a Phil¬ 
harmonic concert, led by Carl Zerrahn, February 7, 1857. The pro¬ 
gramme was as follows:— 


PART T. 

1. Symphony in D minor, 'No. 4.■ • ■ 

(First time in Boston.) 

2. Grand Fantasia for Violin. 

Mr. Eduard Mollenhauer. 

3. Second Part from "Hymn op Praise” • • ■ 

(By request.) 


. Schumann • 
. . . Ernst 
Mendelssohn 


PART II. 


Wagner 


4 Grand Overture to Goethe's “Faust” .... 

(By request.) 

s 1 A Sylphide: Grand Fantasia. Mollenhauer 

Mr. Eduard Mollenhauer. 

6 . Terzetto from “Attila” (with solos for clarinet, English horn and 

bassoon) .... Ver 1 

Messrs. Schultz, de Ribas, Hunstock. 

7. Overture, "Semiramis” . . . • „. Rossini 


* Mnllpnhauer born at Erfurt in 1827, studied the violin with Ernst and Spohr. He landed in 

New York i? iK^a member™ Jullien’s famous orchestra. He composed an opera, “The Corsican Bride” 
(NewYork, i86i 3 ), operettas, string quartets, violin pieces, songs, etc. He played as a soloist at Keiths 
Theatre in Boston in the season of 1905-06. 
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Mr. John S. Dwight found many beauties in the new symphony; but 
he also said—and the year was 1857—that the orchestration of Wag¬ 
ner’s “Faust” overture was “masterly”: “clearer and more eupho¬ 
nious, it seemed to us, than much of Schumann’s.” 

It was stated for many years that the only changes made by Schumann 
in this symphony were in the matter of instrumentation, especially 
in the wood-wind.* Some time after the death of Schumann the 
first manuscript passed into the possession of Johannes Brahms, who 
finally allowed the score to be published, edited by Franz Wiillner. It 
was then found that the composer had made important alterations in 
thematic development. He had cut out elaborate contrapuntal work 
to gain a broader, simpler, more rhythmically effective treatment, 
especially in the last movement. He had introduced the opening 
theme of the first movement “as a completion of the melody begun by 
the three exclamatory chords which make the fundamental rhythm at 
the beginning of the last movement.” And, on the other hand, some, 
thought the instrumentation of the first version occasionally preferable 
on account of clearness to that of the second. This original version 
was performed at a Symphony Concert in Boston, March 12, 1892. It 
was performed by the Philharmonic Society of New York, February 
13, 1892. Wiillner had brought out the symphony at Cologne, Octo¬ 
ber 22, 1889. 

* Schumann wrote from Diisseldorf (May 3, 1853) to Verhulst in Rotterdam that the “old symphony" 
was performed almost against his will. “But the members of the committee, who heard it lately, urged me 
so hard that I could not resist them. I have thoroughly re-instrumentated the symphony, and truly in a better 
and more effective way than it was scored at first.” 
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It was Schumann’s wish that the symphony should be played without 
pauses between the movements. Mendelssohn expressed the same 
wish for the performance of his “Scotch” Symphony, which was pro¬ 
duced nearly four months after the first performance of this Sym¬ 
phony in D minor. 

The symphony is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, two trumpets, three trombones, kettledrums, and strings, 

The first movement begins with an introduction, Ziemlich langsam 
(Un poco lento), in D minor, 3-4. The first motive is used later in the 
‘ 1 Romanze. ’ ’ The orchestra gives out an A which serves as background 
for this motive in sixths in the second violins, violas, and bassoons. 
This'figure is worked up contrapuntally. A dominant organ-point 
appears in the basses, over which the first violins play an ascending 
figure; the time changes from 3-4 to 2-4. 

The main body of this movement, Lebhaft (Vivace), in D minor, 
2-4, begins forte with the development of the violin figure just men¬ 
tioned. This theme prevails, so that in the first section there is no 
true second theme. The characteristic trombone figure reminds one 
of a passage in Schumann’s Piano Quartet in E-flat, Op. 47, and there 
is a heroic figure in the wood-wind instruments. After the repetition 
comes a long free fantasia. The true second theme, sung in F major 
by first violins, appears. The development is now perfectly free. 
There is no third part. 

The Romanze, Ziemlich langsam (Un poco lento), in D minor—or, 
rather, A minor plagal—opens with a mournful melody said to be 
familiar in Provence, and Schumann intended originally to accompany 
the song of oboe and first ’cellos with a guitar. This theme is followed 
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306 WASHINGTON STREET 

NEXT TO OLD SOUTH MEETINQ-HOUSE 

Tickets and reservations via all lines to 

Florida, California, Mexico, and All Points South and West 

and in all directions. Also personally conducted tours to Florida, California, Mexico, 
Europe, etc. Send for Circulars and information to 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 

Authorized Ticket Agents of the Boston and Albany, Boston and Maine, 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, and all their connections, 
also all Steamship Lines. 
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by the dreamy motive of the Introduction. Then the first phrases 
of the Romanze are sung again by oboe and ’cellos, and there is a 
second return of the contrapuntal work—now in D major—with 
embroidery by a solo violin. The chief theme brings the movement 
to a close on the chord of A major. 

The Scherzo, Lebhaft (Vivace), in D minor, 3-4, presents the devel¬ 
opment of a rising and falling scale-passage of a few notes. The Trio, 
in B-flat major, is of a peculiar and beautiful rhythmic character 
The first beat of the phrase falls constantly on a rest in all the parts. 
The melody is almost always in the wood-wind, and the first violins are 
used in embroidery. The Scherzo is repeated after the trio, which 
returns once more as a sort of coda. 

The Finale begins with a short introduction, Langsam (Lento), in 
B-flat major, and it modulates to D minor, 4-4. The chief theme of 
the first movement is worked up against a counter-figure in the trom¬ 
bones to a climax. The main body of the movement, Lebhaft (Vivace), 
in D major, 4-4, begins with the brilliant first theme, which has the 
character of a march, and it is not unlike the theme of the first move¬ 
ment with its two members transposed. The figure of the trombones 
in the introduction enters. The cantabile second theme begins in B 
minor, but it constantly modulates in the development. The free 
fantasia begins in B minor, with a G (strings, bassoons, trombones), 
which is answered by a curious ejaculation by the whole orchestra, 
There is an elaborate contrapuntal working-out of one of the figures 
in the first theme. The third part of the movement begins irregu¬ 
larly, with the return of the second theme in F-sharp minor. The 
second theme enters in the tonic. The coda begins in/ the manner of 
the free fantasia, but in E minor; but the ejaculations are now fol¬ 
lowed by the exposition and development of a passionate fourth theme. 
There is a free closing passage, Schneller (Piu moto), in D major, 2-2. 

For a poetic appreciation of the many beauties of this romantic 
symphony see W. J. Henderson’s “Preludes and Studies’’ (New York, 
1891). 
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S'lAHUINfcKS 



An attractive selection of choice 


Engraving, Die Stamping 
and Fine Printing 
Blank Book Manufacturers 
Modern Loose-leaf Devices 
and Supplies 


Diamond 

Jewelry 


in delicate mountings of 
platinum of our own design 

NEW STORE NOW AT 


8 MILK STREET 


2 PARK STREET 


Old South Building 

Telaphona. Main 15B0 
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TELEPHONE TO NUMBER 3900 BACK BAY OR n° LAVNDR * 

DEPARTMENT 286 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 

THE RAPIDLY INCREASING BUSINESS 
IN OUR LAUNDRY DEPARTMENT 

IS SIGNIFICANT AND PROVES THAT OUR PATRONS ARE SATIS¬ 
FIED AND TELLING THAT FACT TO OTHERS 


YOU CAN RELY ON LEW ANDOS 

















Twenty-first Rehearsal and Concert 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 7, at 2.30 o'clock 

SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 8, at 8 o'clock 


PROGRAMME 

Tschaikowsky ...... Symphony, “Manfred” 

Catalani .... Wally’s air, “Ebben? ne andro lontana,” 
from “La Wally,” Act I. 

Sgambati.“Te Deum Laudamus” 

Boito . . . Aria, “L’ Altra Notte,” from “ Mefistofele,” Act III. 

Beethoven ...... Overture, “Leonora,” No. 3 

SOLOIST 

Miss CAROLINA WHITE 
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STB I KB BT HALL 


RECITAL 

<By PUPILS of 

Miss ANNIE MILLER WOOD 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
APRIL FIFTH, at 2.30 o’clock 

Cards of admission may be bad of Miss WOOD, 609 Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
or of Mb. RICHARD NEWMAN, Steinert Hall. 


SONG RECITAL 

BY 

Mme. MINNA KAUFMANN 

SOPRANO 


EVENING OF TUESDAY, APRIL FOURTH, at 8.15 o’clock 
EUGENE BERNSTEIN at the Piano 


PROGRAMME 


Aus deinen Augen fliessen meine Lieder . Ries 
Der Nussbaum . . . Schumann 

Auf dem Wasser zu singen . . Schubert 

Er 1st.Wolf 


Die Mutter an der Wiege 
Dat aer so underliga staellen 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes 
Bonjour Suson 


Dannstrom 
Hahn 
. Pessard 


Recitative and Aria —The Magic Flute Mozart 


Am Meere ... Stscherbatschew 
Herbst .... Bleichmann 


Mother, oh, sing me to rest 
Expectancy . 

Hindu Slumber Song 
Yesterday and To-day 


Franz 
. La Forge 
. Ware 
. Spross 


Management, Sawyer Musical Bureau, 1425 Broadway 

. KNABE PIANO USED 

Reserved Seats, $1.00. Tickets are for sale at the Hall. Students’ Tickets, 50 cents 


Mr. 


Mrs. S. B. [FIELD announces a 

SONG RECITAL 

BY 

HAMILTON HODGES 


Mr. FREDERIC P. WHITE, Accompanist 
THURSDAY, APRIL 6, at 8.15 p.m. 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven . . . ■ Adelaide 

Schubert . • ■ The Wanderer 

Mass6 . L’oiseau s’envole (Paul et Virgime) 

Godard .... Le Voyageur 


Jdallin 


Mac Dowell . 

(Bedouin Love Song 

Chadwick . . j The D anza 

. IV. 

Wallace . . . Freebooter Songs (Cycle) 

1 . Minnie Song 3. Cradle Song 

2. The Rebel 4. Up in the Saddle 

Schumann The Two Grenadiers 


THE STEINWAY PIANO USED 

Tickets, Floor $1.00, Balcony 50 cents, may be bought at Thompson’s Music Store, 
A-B Park Street, and at Steinert Hall. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Good Friday Evening, April 14, 1911, at 8 

THIRD and LAST CONCERT 

Cl )t Cecilia Society 

AND THE 

ISoaton Stjmpijong Crcijestta 

MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 

THE PASSION MUSIC 

(Matthew) 

Johann Sebastian Bach 


SOLOISTS 

MARIE ZIMMERMAN, Soprano 

JANET SPENCER, Contralto 

GEORGE HAMLIN, Tenor 

DAVID BISPHAM, Baritone 


Chorus of 175 Orchestra of 100 

Boy Choir of 50 from Emmanuel Church 


Tickets, $2.00, $1.50, and $1.00, now on sale 







SANDERS THEATRE, Cambridge 


Boston 

SymphonyOrchestra 

MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 

Thirtieth Season, 1910-11 


EIGHTH CONCERT 
Thursday Evening, April 27, 1911 


SOLOIST 

Mr. ALWIN SCHROEDER, Violoncellist 


TICKETS, $i.oo, ON SALE AT KENT’S UNIVERSITY BOOK¬ 
STORE, HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE, AND AT THE DOOR 
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===== SYMPHONY HALL = 

Sunday Evening, April 9, 1911 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 

CONCERT 

IN AID OF 


PENSION FUND 

Soloist 

JOSEF HOFMANN, Pianist 

PROGRAMME 

Beethoven.Overture, “ Egmont” 

Beethoven ..... Concerto in G major for Piano, No. 4 


Wagner 


Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” 
Bacchanale from “Tannhauser ” 

“ Ride of the Valkyries ” 

“ Waldweben” 

Overture, “Rienzi” 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 

Tickets $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 Now on sale at Box Office 
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CLARA TIPPETT 

Teacher of Singing 


Assistant, GRACE R. HORNE 

312 Pierce Building 
Copley Square 



MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


Hiss HARRIET S. WHITTIER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION and 

SOPRANO SOLOIST 
Studio, 246 Huntington Avenue 

Portsmouth, Now Hampshlro, Mondays 


Hiss CAROLINE H. SOUTHARD 

TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE 


Classes in Sight Reading 

(EIGHT HANDS) 

Advanced pupils follow the Symphony programmes 
as far as practicable 

165 Huntington Avenue - Boston 























MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


Miss CLARA E. HUNGER 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Century Building 

177 Huntington Avenue, Boston 

Miss PRISCILLA WHITE 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

602 Pierce Building 

Copley Square, BOSTON 

Miss KATHERINE LINCOLN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

514 Pierce Building 

SOPRANO 

Management. Mrs. PAUL SUTORIUS 

1 West 34tb Street. New York 

Copley Square, BOSTON 

Saturdays and Mondays In New York 
Representing Miss Clara E. Manlier 
Stadlo. 1425 Broadway. Cor. 40tfa Street 

BERTHA CUSHING CHILD 

38 BABCOCK ST., BROOKLINE 

TEACHING AT 

LANG STUDIOS 

6 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 


WILLIAM ALDEN PAUL 

INSTRUCTOR OF VOICE CULTURE 
Episcopal Theological School, Brattle Street, Cambridge 
Telephone, Cambridge 2816 L 

P RI VAT E LESSONS BY APPOINTMENT 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD 

RECITALS a SPECIALTY 

Instruction In Oriian, Harmony and Plana 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

(Fellow of The American Guild of Organists) 

Address, 140 Boylston Street, Boston, or 

154 Oakleigh Road, Newton 

Telephone 798-4 Newton North 

Howell School ot Lyric and 
Dramatic Art 

CAROLINE WOODS-HOWELL, Directress 

De Reszke Method of 
SINGING 

30 Huntington Avenue. Boston 

518 Main Street. Worcester 

At Boston Studio, Tuesday, Friday, Saturday 

At Worcester Studio, Monday .Wednesday, Thursday 
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MUSICAL -INSTRUCTION 

Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE 

TEACHER of SINGING 

Pupil and Assistant of Francesco Lamperti 
Studios, 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, New York 

WILFRIED KLAMROTH 

Klccardo Martin's Opinion* 

“He has the real secret and knows how to 
teach it." 

STUDIO, 11 1-2 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 

TEACHER of SINGING 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF SINGING * 

At Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

“Six weeks daily lessons,” July 1 to August 15 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

AND ADVANCED SINGERS 

Write for terms 

Claude Maitland Grilleth 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studio, 133 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Instructor for six years in the Virgil Piano School 
Pupil of Barth and Moszkowski 

Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, 34s Clinton Avenue 

LESLEY MARTIN 

Bel Canto 

Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York 

SINGERS—Suzanne Baker, Cora Cross, Pauline 
Fredecks, Julia Galvin, Nellie Hart, Marion Stan¬ 
ley, Estelle Ward, Ruth White, George Bemus, 
George GiUet, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Wal¬ 
ton Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Winfred Young, Edward Foley, Albert 
Wallerstedt, and many other singers now before the 
public in opera and church work. 

Victor Templeton Streator 

TENOR 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 

862-863 CARNEGIE HALL 

NEW YORK 

Mrs. Henry Smock Boice 

Instruction in the 

ART OF SINGING 

Carnedle Hall - - Manhattan 

400 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Classes formed in German, Italian, and French 

SUSAN S. BOICE, Soprano 

Assistant 

French Lyric Diction a Specialty 

THE MEHAN STUDIOS 

A SCHOOL FOR VOICE 

70 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 

John Dennis Mehan Caroline E. Mehan 
President Secretary 

CARL E. DUFFT 

BASSO 

Vocal Instruction 

1 East 40th Street . New York City 
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MUSICAL INSTR U C T I O N 


Mile. AVIGLIANA 

(Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden) 

DRAMATIC SOPRANO 

Concert, Oratorio 

24 BLAGDEN STREET, COPLEY SQUARE 

Vocal instruction (Lamperti method) to a limited 
number of pupils. Oratorios taught in accordance 
with traditional renderings, under Sir Michael Costa, 
Macfarren, etc. Highest references. Terms on appli- 

Sixteen years of foreign study and professional life, 
in Grand Opera in Italy, and in Opera, Oratorio, and 
Concert in England, Scotland, etc., have amply 
qualified Mile. Avigliana, to prepare her pupils for 
any position. 

Miss MARY INGRAHAM 

PIANIST and TEACHER 

Land Studios 

6 NEWBURY STREET 

THE APPLETON QUARTET 

RECITALS, CONCERTS 
FUNERALS 

ELEANOR FOX-ALLEN 

EDITH LAMPREY-UNDERHILL 
KATHLEEN RUSSELL-COOK 
EDITH LOUISE MUNROE 

28 Warren Ave., Somerville, Hass. 

Telephone 572-6 Somerville 

ELIZABETH CARY LORD 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

160 BOYLSTON STREET, Room 5 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

Mr. LOUIS SCHALK 

BARITONE SOLOIST 

AND 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio, 25 Steinert Hall, Boston 

FREDERICK N. YYATERMAN 

BARITONE 

and TEACHER OF SINGING 

NEW CENTURY BUILDING 

177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE - BOSTON 

MASTER MUSIC STUDIOS 

2789 Broadway at 108th Street - New York 
M. DUBLE-SCHEELE, Director 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 

SUMMER COURSE 

GMUNDEN, AUSTRIA 

RESIDENCE, SCHLOSS ORTH 
OPPOHTOKlTY FOR TEACHERS AND SEBIOUS STUDENTS 

Music Season in London and Paris. Return via 
Mediterranean route. Catalog. 
Telephone, Riverside 6836 

HELEN ALLEN HUNT 

CONTRALTO SOLOIST 

Teacher of Singing 

No. 509 Pierce Building . Boston 

Miss Rose Stewart 

Vocal Instruction 

Has removed to 

250 Huntington Avenue 

Oppo*ite”Symphony_Hall 
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MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
HARJTONY 

218 TREMONT STREET 

Telephone, Oxford 1629-1 

CONSERVATORY, COLLEGE 
and SCHOOL positions secured 

for TEACHERS of MUSIC 

Also CHURCH CHOIR engagements 
for SINGERS and ORGANISTS 

HENRY C. LAHEE 

218 Tremout Street (Phone Oxford 47S-D 

Boston Musical and Educational Bureau 

MISS GERTRUDE EDMANDS 

Concert and Oratorio 

Vocal Instruction 

The Copley, 18 Huntington Avenoe.St. 6 F 

MISS EDITH ROBBINS 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

57 Garrison Hall, BOSTON 

Telephone Back Bay 2307 

MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES 

(CONTRALTO) 

Liederheim School of Vocal Music 

AUBURNDALE. MASS. 

Boston Studio: , , _ 

Pierce Building. Send for Prospectus 

Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK 

LYRIC SOPRANO 

Concerts. Recitals. Society Muslcalaa 
Vocal Instruction 

Land Studios. 6 Newbury Street 

Tuesday and Friday Afternoons 

Clarence B. Shirley 
Tenor Soloist and Teacher 

CONCERT AND ORATORIO 

Studio, Huntington Chambers, Boston 

ARTHUR THAYER 

Teacher of Singing 

402 PIERCE BUILDING 

ALICE BATES RICE 

Soprano Soloist 

Teacher of Singing 

LANG STUDIOS. 6 NEWBURY STREET 

House Address, 41 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chestnut Hill 

CHARLOTTE THATCHER RAKER 

CONTRALTO SOLOIST 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

218 TREMONT STREET. ROOM 308 • B0JT0H. MASS. 

Wednesday and Saturday 

CHARLES LEE TRACY 

Pianoforte Instruction 

Certificated Teacher of the Le schetlzky Met ho d 
Studio. Carnedte Hall New York City 

EUGENE HEFFLEY 

PIANIST and TEACHER 

CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 

Mrs. BERTHA I. KAGAN 

Instructor of German Language 
GERMAN DICTION . , 

For Opera and Concert Work a specialty 

Pupils (or classes) will be received in German Pho¬ 
netics, Language, Conversation, Classic and Modern 
Literature. 

Studios. 6 Newbury Street 
Wednesday Afternoons Saturday Mornings 

Residence Telephone, Cambridge 233t-i 

MADAME ANNA ARNAUD 

Former director of the French Opera School 
at the Metropolitan Opera 

Art of Sindind Opera School 

Concerts and Lecture Recitals 
Critical reviews of these recitals from France and 
America forwarded by request. 

Address all communications to 

MME. ANNA ARNAUD 

Studio. 140 W. 95th Street . New York 

Mr. C. M. CHASE 

Teacher of Pianoforte Playing 

Studio 

fierce Building, Copley Square 

Hiss MABEL ADAMS BENNETT 

Coach and Accompanist 

Opera and Repertoire 

Refers to Fraulein Morena and Mme. Van Meissen 
Stone, M. Alfred Giraudet, M. Victor Maueel, for 
German and French Songs and Opera. 

TRINITY COURT. DARTMOUTH STREET 
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MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


MR. ROBT. N. T TOnri?T> 
MRS. ROBT. N. 1 H/IV 

Teacher of Singing 

Soprano Soloist 

Symphony Chambers, opposite Symphony 
Hail, BOSTON 

ROSABELLE TEMPLE 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

MUSICAL LECTURES 

583 BEACON STREET,BOSTON 

TELEPHONE, 1607 BACK BAY 

Pianoforte Instruction 

ARTHUR CERS 

Formerly pupil Royal Conservatory 
of Brussels, Belgium (1897-1901) 

Also Organist and Accompanist 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS - BOSTON 

WILHELM HEINRICH 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

178 A TREMONT STREET 

Room 46. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 

MME. DE BERG-LOFGREN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

The ■'GARCIA** Method 

Teacher of Bettina Freeman, formerly of Boston’s 
hew Grand Opera. 

Studio, 70 Westland Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Back Bay 3574-3 

GILBERT SCHOOL OF DANCING 

ALMA GREENWOOD 

COURT HALL 

200 Huntington Avenue - BOSTON 

Mrs. ALICE SIEVER PULSIFER 

Concert Pianist and Accompanist 

Leschetizky Method 

For Appointment: Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays 
Studio, Garrison Hall 

Telephone 3136-4 Back Bay 

ALICE C. TARBELL 

Accompanist and Teacher 

ALSO 

Lecture Musicales 

2 Westland Avenue 

Tel. B.B. 21817 

Miss CORENE B. HARMON 

PIANISTE and TEACHER 

Pupil of Godowsky, Gabrilowitsch, and Pugno 

Studio, 508 Huntington Chambers 

Telephone Back Bay 1978-J 

GERTRUDE WALKER-CROWLEY 

SOPRANO SOLOIST and VOCAL TEACHER 

Room 402 Huntington Chambers onFridays 
Residence Studio 

18 Mt. Vernon Street - SALEM, Mass. 

Telephone 549-2 Salem 

ALICE BATES RICE 

Soprano Soloist 

Teacher of Singing 

LANG STUDIOS, 6 NEWBURY STREET 
House Address, 41 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chestnut Hill 

Mr. P. FIUMARA 

Will furnish a Small Orchestra of mem¬ 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for Musicales, Dinners, Receptions, etc. 

Address, Symphony Hall 

F. ADDISON PORTER 

Teacher of Pianoforte 

New England Conservatory of Music 

Private Studio, 31 Steinert Hall 
BOSTON 

F. P. McCORMICK 

VOICE TRAINING and SINGING 

STEINERT HALL - - BOSTON 

FRENCH 

Practical lessons by native teacher (diplfimfe) 
Conversational ability Highest references 
German also taught 

Mile. LYDIA GISLER 

26 St. James Ave. 

Miss Minnie Hayden 

Vocal Instruction 

Studio, 7 Steinert Hall, Boston 
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The Human Mind, 

when considering any specific 
subject, is apt to conned some 
famous name with it. This 
habit is especially marked 
when applied to musical 
matters. Thus a Symphony 
immediately suggests the name 
of Beethoven, an Opera the 
name of Wagner, a Rhapsody 
the name of Liszt; and a 
Piano unconsciously suggests 
the name of Steinway. 










